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that is a paltry excuse for continuing in ways which 
every son of the millennium, when it comes, will 
declare to be ways of folly. It is certainly far from 
a mark of wisdom to spend millions upon millions 
upon works of defence which will be useless before 
they are finished, against the anticipated attacks of 
an enemy who will never exist unless we create him. 
The wisdom, the honor, the supremacy, the safety 
of the United States lie along another path. 

The Congressional Insurgents. 

While the Consular and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill was under consideration in the House of 
Representatives on the 18th ult., an effort was made 
by De Armond of Missouri to attach to the bill an 
amendment providing for the recognition of Cuban 
belligerency. At once a regular insurrection against 
Spain broke out in the House, and carried into its 
ranks the whole Democratic contingent, and would 
have swept away many Republicans but for the 
strictness of party discipline. The feeling in Con- 
gress on the subject has been very intense, though 
suppressed, ever since the last Administration de- 
clined to pay any attention to the concurrent bellig- 
erency resolution passed by both Houses. When 
this pent-up feeling once began to find vent, it 
seemed that it would break down all barriers. It 
would have done so, had not the subject been 
brought up as a purely partizan move. As a party 
attack on the Administration, through its Cuban 
policy, the Republicans felt bound to resist it, 
though many of them were in entire sympathy with 
the idea of granting belligerent rights to the Cubans, 
and under other circumstances would have acted just 
as senselessly as their political opponents were then 
acting. Democrat after Democrat, for three successive 
days, offered amendments providing for the recogni- 
tion, in some form, of belligerency. All these pro- 
posed amendments were ruled out under points of 
order, which were mostly about as arbitrary as the 
amendments themselves were forced and ungermane. 
It is not often that the deplorable squabbles of 
party politics result in such a service to the country 
as in this instance. It is certainly a case where evil 
has been overruled for good, and we may thank God 
that he has made the wrath of men to praise him. 
The President would probably have paid no atten- 
tion to the action of Congress, even if the Morgan 
belligerency resolution, which passed the Senate at 



its last session, had been taken up and approved by 
the House, or the subject forced thi'ough in any 
other way. His policy is fixed, and will doubtless 
be adhered to, having as it does the approval of 
nearly all the better elements of the country. But 
it would have made his course more difficult and 
increased the chances of open rupture with Spain, 
if on the heels of the Havana riots the House had 
declared strongly for belligerency. The action of 
the majority of the House in refusing to admit the 
subject makes it certain that nothing can be done to 
force the President to change his policy, until he and 
the Republican leaders think it wise that this be 
done. This we do not believe they will do, at least 
not in the immediate future, the feeling of the coun- 
try is so strongly in favor of the United States 
keeping hands off. 

The speeches in the House in favor of granting 
belligerent rights to the Cubans, so far as they 
could be called speeches, were made up largely of 
jingoistic sentiment and of party frenzy. They 
showed little or no appreciation of national dignity, 
of international morality and responsibility, of the 
costly and disastrous complications into which the 
country might by a false step be so easily plunged, 
or of the true mission of our country amon" the 
nations. They proceeded on the theory that the 
Cubans are an altogether different sort of people 
from what they are known to be. They were full of 
passionate and undiscriminating declamation in be- 
half of liberty, as if all professions of liberty, how- 
ever lawless, unformed and immoral it may be, were 
to be taken at their word ; as if anything under th e 
name of liberty were worthy of infinite sacrifice of 
treasure and blood. They showed absolutely no 
sense of the horrors, desolations and iniquities of a 
war into which they would recklessly plunge the na- 
tion, in order, forsooth, to stop the abominations of 
a so-called war which they declare to be a disgrace 
to civilization ; as if one disgrace could be wiped out 
by a tenfold greater disgrace ! 

The country may well congratulate itself that it 
has again been delivered by "a fortuitous concur- 
rence" of circumstances from the reckless purposes 
of these men, who without intending to be, are 
nevertheless real enemies of our civilization. We 
wish we could believe that the star of their hopes 
has finally set, but the ways of politics are such that 
we know not what a day may bring forth 
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It is a pleasure to note that two or three of the 
speeches made in support of the President's policy 
were really of a high order. That of Mr. Hitt, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
was an able and judicious statement and defense of 
the Administration's position. So was that of Mr. 
Johnson of Indiana, who in his speeches oftener 
perhaps than any other man in the House gets be- 
yond the range of mere politics and addresses him- 
self to the questions in hand from the standpoint of 
principle, political morality and genuine patriotism. 
As to Cuba itself, the recent riots have shown 
clearly how complex and difficult the whole problem 
is from every point of view. Nobody believes that 
peace and order could long be maintained under 
Spanish rule. How is autonomy, even if established, 
to do anything for the island, since not only the in- 
dependents are firmly opposed to it but also the 
loyalists, who brought on the recent riots on purpose 
to defeat the efforts of the Sagasta ministry to make 
Cuba a self-governing colony? If the island were 
declared independent, one can well imagine the state 
of confusion and bloodshed which would continue be- 
cause of the quarrels of the three parties into which 
the inhabitants are divided. Under these circum- 
stances, what solution of the dreadful situation is 
there to offer? There is certainly none which can be 
imposed from without. The situation is such that, 
though dreadful beyond utterance, it must be al- 
lowed to solve itself from within. That is the only 
thing possible, it seems to us, and our country will 
show itself wise if it continues to hold itself aloof, 
except so far as it can aid by pacific means, 
and to await the developments which time shall 
bring. In this way its example will ultimately be 
worth much more to Spain, to Cuba and to the rest 
of the world than any violent interference could pos- 
sibly be. 

The Immigration Problem. 

On a superficial consideration of the subject, there 
seems to be much to be said in favor of the further 
restriction of immigration. A close analysis of it, 
both theoretically and historically, leads inevitably, 
it seems to us, to the conclusion that the manner 
in which the Lodge bill, already passed by the 
Senate, proposes to deal with the difficulty is both 
wrong in principle and sure to fail in practice. 

The measure proposes to protect the purity of 



American suffrage by keeping out undesirable for- 
eigners. The present immigration laws are as suffi- 
cient to keep out such persons, as any that might be 
enacted, if they were faithfully administered, not in a 
slavish literal way, but according to their real spirit 
and purpose. These laws are very vexatious as they 
exist. There is not another country in the world, 
probably, which gives as many annoyances to those 
coming to its shores as ours now does. The laws are 
found to be so burdensome and difficult of execution 
in practice that oftentimes the only way to get on 
with them is to ignore them. Does any one sup- 
pose it would be different under the Lodge measure ? 
Some way would be found of having otherwise desir- 
able immigrants read twenty-five words of the Con- 
stitution, though they were incapable of actually 
doing so. The measure proposes to send whole 
families back; if the head of the family can not read. 
Suppose a family of five should arrive. The mother 
can read well. So can a son of nineteen and a 
daughter of sixteen. They are all bright and prom- 
ising. The " old man " is upright and industrious. 
There are but few officers of the law who would not 
in such a case find some wav of having him read 
twenty-five words before twenty-four hours. 

Even if the law were strictly executed, the ten- 
dency would be to fix attention on the reading quali- 
fication and to neglect others. In this way undesira- 
ble immigrants who could read, — and there are many 
of them, — would be more likely to get in than they 
are now. 

The measure is really a measure to restrict immi- 
gration, on the ground that we do not need any 
further additions to our population from abroad, that 
we are already crowded almost to the suffocation 
point. Do not the advocates of the measure know 
that the whole seventy millions of our population, if 
put into the single state of Texas, would not make 
so dense a population as that of Massachusetts, and 
that four hundred millions in the whole country 
would give us only half as many to the square mile 
as the Bay State, not a very fertile state, has? 
There are few people that have ever pictured to 
themselves the vastness of the undeveloped sections 
of our country, waiting for millions of people whom 
we can not yet put into them. There is plenty of 
room for all the honest and industrious families that, 
under unrestricted immigration, would come to our 
shores for the next fifty or one hundred years, and 



